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N E writers in defence of the Church of 5 
Rome have renewed the charge againſt = 


1 the Proteſtants of miſrepreſentation of their te- 
a nets. 1 perſon under the ſignature of Candidus 
| publiſhed thirty ſeven propoſitions i in the * Gen- 
tleman' 8 Magazine, as the real principles held 
by the Engliſh Catholics. Mr. Milner has un- - 
: dertaken in a Sermon upon the King' I Reco- 
g very to vindicate their Church from the charges . 
of uncharitableneſs, ſedition, and perjury. And 
Mr. Berington claims as a matter of right, that 5 
5 Catholics with the Diſſenters ſhould be ad- 
” mitted to places of honour and truſt. As the 
propoſitions of Candidus appeared to me to be 
artful palliations of the popiſn doctrines, and 1 
5 ſeveral of them conſiderably different from the 
| ſentiments of . Catholics, and the deci- 


1 


ſions of their ancient Popes 1 publiſhed ſome 
Remarks upon each, T granting, or denying 


them to be conformable to the ſcriptures. This 


rouſed the indignation of Mr. Berington, who 

called upon me 4 to unmaſk, and pledged him- 
ſelf, if I would prove myſelf a perſon of ſome 

5 worth, to ſhew all my Remarks, except one, to 
be viſibly, abſurd. I have now fulfilled one of 

his conditions, and call upon him, i in my turn, to 


: deck 


markable, that neither Mr. Milner, nor Mr. 


1 Berington, i in their late publications refer to the - 

8 propoſitions of Candidus, as a ſummary; of their 5 
faith; though we might well expect a clear, 8 
| full, and,confiſtent account of their tenets from 

5 themſelves, when, we are accuſed. of 1 ignorance 

and miſtepreſentation. Above all they ſhould 


declare in what reſpect I am unworthy of his 
notice, or. to. fulfil his engagement. It is re- 


- — — 


inform us, whether the faith of the members 5 


of the Church of Rome, in dodtrine and mora- 
£7 lity, be the fame i in all. ages, and all kingdoms. 5 
| And if they eee: thas t the . Ca- 
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tholics differ from foreigners in ſome material 
points, or aſſert that they have forſaken ſome 
ancient errors, they ſhould calrnly ſet forth the 
proofs of their reformation, and ſhew what ſe- 
curity we have, that they will not hereafter te- 
lapſe through the influence of bad example, ot 
the command of their if piritual rulers.” It muſt 
be granted, that perſons of a different age tay : 
ſee and renounce the tniſtakes of their forefa- 
thers ; 3 and that individuals, ot 
may be free from ſome abſurdities, which are 


2 4 f nations, | 


charged upon others of the fame communion. 
The queſtion then i is, What are the real Prin- > 
ciples of the Roman Catholics i in England; and 
what influence their dependence upon the Pope 5 
would probably have upon their allegiance, juſ- N 
tice, and humanity, if they were admitted to all 
the privileges of other citizens, and entruſted . 
with equal power ? * As I have been accuſed by ; 
i Mr. Berington of vanity, envy, and abſurdity ; "2 
to ſhew that Iam not entirely ignorant of the 
3 laws of diſputation, T ſhall in the following 
4 Rs pages, firſt mention the good qualities and 
= faults, which ought: in my opinion to be culti- WV 
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vated or 175105 by Gerber writers; ; then 


examine ſome of the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, which tend to make the Papiſts danger- 
ous or oppreflive ; defend the Proteſtants from 
the charges and infinuations of Mr. Milner; 


make ſome curſory remarks upon the perſorm- 


e ances of him and Mr. Berington; and conclude 5 


with a compariſon between the doctrines and 
” practices of the Roman Catholics, and Proteſt- ; 
ants of the Church of England. 


D 'P. E N Y * 


5 2 CHA P T E R + 


| ESSENTIAL QUALITIES To BE CULTIVATED : 
IN IMPORTANT CONTROVERSIES. 


DESIRE of finding TED ena, This 
£2. will keep men from defending their 
opinions by falſe arguments, and prevent them 
from mixing foreign matter, which they know 
conduces nothing to the merits of the queſtion. 


In religious controverſies it will likewiſe have a 5 
ſtrong "tendency. to make them pay due reve- 0 
e to the Word of God.” 


n. Judgment 


( 2 ) 


I. Judgment i in giving its proper weight to 


every argument, and feeing the connection be- 


| tween the parts of a ſubject. 


= III. Candour to aſcribe every action to its 
proper motive, to allow the good qualities which 


appear in our adverſaries, and to admit the force 
f of ſuch arguments as are founded in truth. . 


IV. Impartiality, which will make us grant 
| that to be commendable in others, which we 
value in ourſelves; and that to diſgrace our own 


party, which we blame i in our antagoniſts. 


Smoothneſs of ftyle, elegance of language, . 
and novelty of argument, are not here reckoned. 
The two former, though deſirable ornaments, 
are not neceſſary qualifications; and though this 
age be captivated with novelty; yet truth alone 
is to be ſought, and valued according to its im- 
portance, whether the arguments which N 

To it het new or old. 
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CHAP. I. 


FAULTS IN CONTROVERSIAL WRITERS. : 


. 0 repreſent what has been ellen pra ac- 


tiſed, as equally blameable with that 


which has been frequent, and to confound mall 
degrees of any fault with great. : 


II. T. 0 grant an action to be wrong i in ge- ; 


neral, and to palliate every particular inſtance. 


III. Not to diſtinguiſh between things uni- 


verſally, generally, or ſeldom true; or to aſſun me 5 
one for the ner. 


IV. To endeavour in a bent ſubject to ex- 


5 cite ridicule by perſonal reflections upon an ad- . 
verſary; eſpecially when thoſe. refleRtions are 
conjectural and falſe. oy, 


4 2 To uſe aſſertions 1 arguments | in 


neither proved in a former chapter, nor 


IF evident, and which they know to be denied 
oy their adverſaries. 5 


VI. To contradict their own. 1 or 5 


| thoſe of their party, without explaining the 
realon of their limitations or eee. 


„ 


or THE SUPREMACY or THE POPE. 


TT is well known, 5 8 needs no 


proof, that the Pope has claimed not only 5 


the rank of the firſt Biſhop in the Chriſtian | 
Church, but the title of the Vicar of Chriſt, | 
ſupreme Head over all other Biſhops, and Judge 
of Eccleſiaſtical Controverſies, with a ſuppoſed 
Plenitude of Apoſtolical Power. He has alſo 
exerciſed the privilege of excommunicating and 
depoſing kings for reſiſtance to his will, laying 
their dominions under an interdict, and freeing 
their ſubjects from all bonds of allegiance. 
Though theſe extravagant claims frequently met 


with different degrees of reſiſtance; yet as many 


of them are dangerous to the rights of princes, 
and have formerly occaſioned much miſchief in 
the world, it is neceſſary to enquire, what degree | 
of power Catholics now aſcribe to the bas 
and what Security the Papiſts can give to 4 
Proteſtant Government, if the Pope ſhould re- 


ſolve, that they are not bound by their alle- | 


fiance. In anſwer to theſe queſtions Mr. Mil- f 
ner admits the Pope to be *7he Head of the Epiſ- 


pes . and bis See 1 to be lle Centre Ll 9 i 
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tholic Union. If by Head he only means Pri- 
mate in an Aſſembly or general Council of Bi- 
ſhops without any privilege above the reſt, his 
opinion would be of no dangerous conſequence, 
if erroneous ; and conſequently need not be diſ- 
puted. But if by Head and Centre of Union, 
they ſuppoſe him inveſted with ſupremacy over 

the whole Church, and a coercive power to 
enforce his lawful commands, it becomes neceſ- 
| fary for the champions of Popery to ſhew what 
power they do not aſcribe to the Pope, and to 
prove his title to the rights, which he is ad- 
' mitted to have by the church of Rome. Mr. 

Milner here denies, that they conſider the Pope 
as an abſolute Sovereign either in Faith or Mo- 
rality, and deſires his opponents, whom he calls 


profound Theologians, to learn for the nn 
that they will either Submit to his mandates, 


when they are in oppoſition to moral rectitude, 
nor bow to his particular opinions, when con- 


trary to the acknowledged faith of the Church. 


It were to be wiſhed, that controverſial writers 


were more ſparing of contemptuous expreſſions. 


= Profound theologians, and * ſuperficial controver- 


tifts impreſs the minds of bigots with a mean 


opinion of all our writers; but will have no 
effect upon the judicious. and impartial. a 


granting that Mr, Milner with all his hearers 


and friends have fixed upon this for the rule of 


15 their obedience, the Pope 8 ſupremacy may Kill | 


IE . 13. Lg. = r. Lig 4 
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| do much miſchief amongſt. the Catholic ſub- 
jects of an heretical Prince. The Pope being 
acknowledged Head of the Church, has gene- 
rally, if not univerſally, evaded any limitation of 
his power propoſed in a council. His right of 
_ excommunication, interdiction, and depofition 
has not been condemned by any decree of their 
Church. And whenever he has encroached on 
the civil power, the oppoſition of their prelates 
Was languid; and the dread of the Pope was ſo 
great upon their minds, that he moſtly reaped 
ſome benefit from his extravagant pretenfions. 
His power was always indeed more circum- 


ſcribed in England than in other kingdoms; 9 


and therefore an Engliſh Papiſt may be more 
loyal to his Prince, and leſs obedient | to the 
Pope, than one of another nation. But ſtill 


- - "their allegiance would depend much upon their 


opinion of the lawfulneſs of the Pope's com- 


manda«s, if he ſhould again prove tyrannical, or 
1 turbulent: and every one may not be a ſufficient 
judge, when the Pope's mandates contradict the 


decrees of the Church, or the doctrines of the 
— Goſpel, which he is not allowed to redl. 
Mr. Berington before he defines and bite = 
the Pope's ſupremacy, endeavours to perſuade 

bis readers, that the reformers have expreſſed 5 
dread of his power, which they did not feel. 


But the ſupremacy of the Biſhop of Rome, with —— 
the manner in which he has formerly exerted 


his powe cr. is 2 ground of real alarm. If we 
TIES | | | | 2 read | 


63 


wa hiſtory impartially, we muſt {ee, that the 


dread, which the firſt reformers entertained of 
the Church of Rome, was not a fiction; ſince 
that is full of the perſecutions, which the Popes 


excited againſt all whom they ſtiled Heretics, 
and the excommunications and interdicts, which 
they frequently publiſhed againſt every King 
that oppoſed their will. The reformers appealed 
to the Scriptures to prove, that the Popes had 
in ſeveral articles corrupted the Chriſtian Faith. _ 
The champions of the Church of Rome ſhould _ PH 
therefore defend their doctrines, and not merely 
conſider the queſtion in a political view, or 
falſely accuſe the proteſtants of aggravating the 
conduct of that Church, which when in power 
* endeavoured to > prevent reformation by fire and 15 


. the ſword. 


B e are next Kol af bringing 9 
bb be perſon and power of the Pope before the © 
people, and drawing @ horrible i imagery with the 
7 proportion of a monſter from the Book of Re- 
velationg. To deſcribe the power and conduct 
of the Head of their Church is certainly the 
© fitteſt method to determine the merits of their 
ne cauſe, when the Papiſts aſcribe ſo much dignity 55 
to their Popes and Councils. And to appeal to 
the Book of the Revelation, which is of Divine 
Authority, can be no fault, provided We examine | 
the queſtion coolly and impartially, and do not 
= enthuſiaſtically ſtrain any text beyond ts. fair 1 
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meaning 


. as , 
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4 8-0 
meaning. All prophecies are obſcure in their 
minuter circumſtances, and therefore liable to 


be miſtaken, when too nicely examined. The 
perſon deſcribed in the Revelation under the 
character of e beaſt with ſeven heads and ten 
horns, and of sa woman fitting upon ſuch a beaſt 
TOY d in purple and ſcarlet, is repreſented as 
opening his mouth in blaſphemy againſt God, 
and making for ſome time ſucceſsful war againſt 
the ſaints, as having power over all kindreds, 
0 tongues, and nations, and being worſhipped by 


all, whoſe names are not written in the book of 


life. And the woman is ſaid to be drunken 
with the blood of the faints. That this pro- 
phecy was delivered by an inſpired writer our 
adver ſaries cannot deny. Of its reſemblance to 
the Church of Rome let the impartial judge. ES 
After this violent accuſation of the Reform- 
ers, that they have ſyſtematically accuſed the 
5 Church of Rome contrary to their own know- 
5 ledge, he pays a compliment to himſelf, that he 


never felt the leaſt a: pg tion to de efc nd bis reli- 
gion by addre eſs, or any di ui e of its moſt fuſpi- 
cious tenets. His zeal may blind his OWN cyes. 
For in the very next ſentence he palliates the 
uſurpations of the Pope by aſſerting, that when 


' bis power Was greateſt in the eleventh and 


tac. 615 centuries, he was uſeful to Chr. ft gendem 


24 be was EF Wer orful, and Pouerful as be WAS re- 


Ch. viii. x; 15 5 8 A * xiii. 4 7,8 
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ligious. Mr. Berington, whatever may be his 5 


diſpoſition, certainly uſes no little addreſs in this 
repreſentation of the power of the Pope. He 
dwells upon the good that reſulted from his in- 
| terference, and ſlides over the evils that aroſe 
from his tyranny ; gently obſerving that * all 
power is ſubject to abuſe, and aſſerting, at the 
fame time that he admits it to have been abuſed, _ 


_ that "irs ſalutary effects far preponderated. . 


That the Popes ſometimes promoted peace be- 


tween princes, and that they were well em- 


ployed, and deſerved praiſe, when they did it 


upon juſt conditions, we readily grant. But 


before they can be judged uſeful to Chriſten- | 
dom, and vindicated on this account, we muſt 
conſider with what motive they aſſumed this 
power, what commiſſion they had for the ex- 
erciſe of this authority, and whether the miſ- 
Chiefs they occaſioned did not far exceed the 
benefit of their good actions. If 1 we apply to 
any hiſtory tolera ably impartial, we may ſee, that 


the Popes had their own intereſt chiefly in 


view); and that they frequently favoured parti- 
cular perſons, as that directed, without much 
regard to truth or juſtice. Mr. Berington roundly 285 
3 aſſerts, i in the proſecution of this argument, ſome 
on propoſitions which are not generally. true. The 
Pope was not uſe ſul as he WAas powerful ; ſince : 


he frequently abuſed his power by excommu- - 


. 2. 4 e . 46 hey. 5 
WW . 'nications, 


1 
nications, mterdidts, and perſecutions. A pro- 
Aigate Pope did not always loſe his influence by 
his turbulence or wickedneſs. The vulgar and 

ignorant are guided more by opinion than truth. 
The profligacy of a Pope might not reach their 
cars, except in very flagrant caſes. They were 
bigotted to his perſon ad character; and would 
be unwilling to believe any ill of him, who was 
ſtiled his Holineſs. The wicked i in every age, 
which are commonly numerous, are ready to be 
tho inſtruments of the tyranny of their ſuperiors. | 
And the puniſhments, which profligate Popes 
liberally inflicted upon their enemies, tended to 
filence all oppoſition ; even from thoſe, who in- 
wardly difapproved of their proceedings. Ac 
cordingly we find that the oppoſition againſt the 
Pope has moſtly been languid, and however un- 
juft was his cauſe, that he has commonly made 
i peace upon favourable conditions. Even at this 
day, the Popes of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 

1 ttꝛtkries can meet with an advocate in that Catho- 
lic, who glories in the Revolution, and ons 
that their power has been ſometimes abuſed. 
Their power was not delegated by the common 

= conſent of princes ; though they might apply 

to it for advantage, or ſubmit to it through ear. _- 

And though * Providence does not commit the 

world to the caprice of, human paſſions ; yet we 
cannot argue, that every as rare is e 


.f „ . . 


% 
by God; ſince he can force even the wieked to 
complete his deſigns, whilſt they think they are 
purſuing their temporal intereſt. Upon the whole, 
the Popes of the eleventh and tweltth*centuries, 


and we may add thoſe that followed till after 
| the Reformation, uniformly. concurred to in⸗ 


creaſe their power. Some purſued this ond by” 5 


milder methods than others, and ſome had 
likewiſe more regard to virtue. They chiefſy 
conſulted their own intereſt, And though 
| they did ſome good; yet they ſucceſsfully eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch arrogant claims, exerciſed ſuch 
7 cruelty, and introduced ſuch corrupt doctrines 
into Chriſtianity; that without any deſire of 


imitating their intolerant ſpirit, we think their 
followers unfit to be truſted with power, 


whilſt. the Pope's $: ſupremacy however qua- 
lified is an article of their faith; leſt the 
ſame ſcenes ſhould be renewed at a favourable 
opportunity. For it is obſervable, that ſcarce 
any of the doctrines of Popery, which are now 
ſaid to have been owing to the exceſſes of par- 
ticular Popes, have ever been ſolemnly diſclaimed 
by the act of their rulers ; ; and that even thoſe, | 


&#- who want to be called f Engliſh Catholics, and 
not E apiſts, pride themſelves on the unity of 
'B their church, and the antiquity of their faith. 
The: influence of. the Church of Rome was | 


T indeed leſs f in this country than in ADP: other - 
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kingdoms. But it was ſufficiently permanent to 
embarraſs often the civil government, to make 
king John reſign his crown, to carry much 
wealth out of the nation under various Pre- 
tences, and to cauſe perſecutions in ſeveral reigns, 
buy which many Proteſtants loſt their lives for 
their religion. That the power of the Pope was 
' freely delegated wants proof. That it was uſe- 
ful is only true to a ſinall degree; whilſt it was 
. prejudicial to the deareſt rights of men in divers 
reſpects And that it was neceſſary, or ap- 
pointed by the ſpecial Providence of God, is ow 
aſſertion void of foundation. Hiſtory then tells 


us, that the Pope took every opportunity of in- 


creaſing his power and chiefly made uſe of 
is uſurpations to enrich himſelf, and puniſh his 
enemies. 


:.;- After palliating the riſe of theſe enormous 
; claims, Mr. Berington proceeds to define, what 


is the eſſential and divine right of the Roman 
| Biſhop. | This he juſtly determines to be, what 


He had "fre rom the beginning. He aſſerts that 1 5 
had @ ſupremacy, or preeminence ef jur ſition, P 


which was exerciſed by Sr. Peter, and his imme- 

date ſucceſſors, and which conſtituted him and 
 tbem, the firſt Paſtors, or primates of the Chri iſ- 

tian Church. As Mr. Berington is well ac 


= quainted with the objections of the Proteſtants _ 
t the Supremacy of the Roman Biſhops, he — 


n e. . l, . 1e. 


ſhould . 


M 
ſhould have proved, that St. Peter ever claimed 
or exerciſed any ſuperiority over the reſt of the 
apoſtles, and that he was ever properly Biſhop | 
of Rome; fince upon any other ſuppoſition the 
Pope would have no more right to be called 
his ſucceſſor, than any other ancient biſhop. 
Mr. Berington has therefore neither ſhewn po- 
fitively, upon what foundation the Pope claim 
his univerſal. Supremacy over the Church of 
_ Chriſt, nor which of his numerous prerogatives 
was exerciſed from the beginning. - 
Mir. Berington next proceeds to limit the 
| Pope s Supremacy by negatives. But he has 
before owned, that * ſo little power was exer- 
ciſed at firſt, that it ſoon became impoſſible to de- 
Ane the act: of j Juriſdiction, and to ſay, ther it 
from his Primacy, as ęſtabliſbed by Chriſt, and 7 
that from the new powers erected by the mi- | 
niſtry. Mr. Berington therefore does not ſuffi- 
N ciently condemn the interdicts and depoſitions, 85 
. by which the Popes formerly tyrannized over 
plrinces, nor the eſtabliſhment of the Inquiſition, = 
that diſgrace to human nature. For though he 
denies the Pope to have any temporal power, 5 
unleſs as a prince in his own territories; or ta 
| have any concern with kings or their govern- 
ments, and aſſerts, that * he can diſpenſe with no 
engagements, di ſolve no allegiance, and ſuſpend 
no 1 3 et all theſe. -uſurpations have 
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been claimed and exerciſed by divers Popes ; 
and we may reaſonably judge that their decrees 
and example would have great influence upon 
the minds of many Papiſts, if ſuch claims 
ſhould be revived at ſome favourable opportu- 
nity. They have never been expreſsly aboliſhed 
by any folemn decree of their whole Church, 


and the firſt Potentate in Chriſtendom oo 
5 pected, before his coronation, to ſwear that he--: 


Will protect and obey the See of Rome. The 
Popes in former ages did not eſtabliſh their 


825 uſurpations by their own temporal power; but 


by the exertion of their ſuppoſed ſpiritual au- 
thority to promote temporal purpoſes. The 
7 5 preſent Pope, indeed, has diſclaimed all ſuch 
arts; and the world is much enlightened, fince 
the Reformation, in religious truths. But, as 


every thing human 18 able: to change, if any 
future Pope ſhould interfere in temporal affairs, 
aand enforce his decrees with excommunications, 
we may ſuppoſe that even in England many 
would be terrificd into obedience by his threats, 
others would timidly ſtand neuter, and few 
would be fo courageous as openly to refiſt the 


Head of their Church. Mr. Berington has 
granted 1n general, that ſome Popes have abuſed 
their power, but is careful not to determine 


particularly which of their irregular actions 


ſhould be called exceſſes. From all this we may = i 


fairly conclude, that if ever Popery ſhould again 
1 peevall, the extent of this Supremacy would be 
955 ; referred 


1 
referred to the deciſion of the Pope himſelf, or 
of a Council ſummoned by him, in which his 
| Legates preſide, and whoſe decrees are not va- 
lid without his confirmation. It Mr. Bering- 
ton intended a ſatisfactory defence to candid 
and impartial perſons, he ſhould either have 


proved from ſcripture, that the Pope has a real _ 


Supremacy; or have ſhewn, that all the acts of 
his uſurpation have been ſo publicly diſclaim- 


ed, that we are under no probable danger of — 
0 their being revived. 3255 


ti) 


oF THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE, 


H E modern champions of the Church of 


Rome aſſert, that the infallibility of the 


Pepe 15 no article of their faith. It is there- ä 
fore a proper enquiry, what opinion they really 
entertain of the Pope's knowledge; ſince that 
muſt greatly contribute to the authority or in- 
fluence of his decrees. Whether the notion of 
| infallibility ariſes from the ſanction of a council, 
or the opinion of the vulgar concerning Papal 
dignity, it would, when once eſtabliſhed, have 
the ſame conſequences upon their minds; though 
the latter might ſooner be rectified in an en- 
lightened age. The Papiſts may be allowed by 


their Church to judge of the Pope's infallibility 


according to their pleaſure. But I imagine 
none of the Catholic writers will deny, that 
their Church is by every Papiſt believed to be 
guided by an infallible ſpirit. The decrees 
therefore of a Pope and Council are not to be 
diſputed by any Catholic. And in the intervals 
between their general councils, the Pope is ac- 
knowledged the ſupreme judge of all ſpiritual 
\ controverſies. When his deciſions diſpleaſe any 
ne perſons, whoſe doctrines he has con- 
demned, the appeal is made to a future Pope 
and Council, and d com, or never, to the Scrip- 5 
tures; : 
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tures ; as if the Papal authority were neceſſary 
to the confirmation of any article of faith. As 


it has not been decided by any Council that the 


Pope is fallible, the Papiſts are allowed to be- 
lieve him infallible, or not, without cenſure. 
The queſtion then is, which they do believe. 
The authority, which the Pope formerly aſ- 
ſumed, and the ready ſubmiſſion that was paid 
to many arbitrary commands, would induce one 
to think, that the generality were once on the 
fide of his infallibility. However he can no- 
ſecure the obedience of all true Papiſts by the 
 fandtion of a Council. He is looked upon with 
reverence, except in flagrant inſtances of error 


and oppreſſion. He is by many acknowledged 


do be infallible in his public capacity. And if 
the Engliſh Catholics are at preſent ſo far en- 
lightened, that they can generally make a true 
diftindtion between his juſt and unjuſt deciſions; 
| unleſs this ſpirit and underſtanding were unt- 
verſal through their Church, ſuppoſing the Pope 
to renew his cenſures againſt any future hereti- 
> On. Prince, we may doubt, whether the Catho- 
lics would be equally firm in their allegiance as . 
his other ſubjects. Whilſt they are allowed to 
think, as they pleaſe, of the Pope's infallibility, 
ſome would moſt probably judge, that his Holi- 
neſs muſt be obeyed in all caſes; and the ret 
be more or leſs intimidated from reſiſting . 
ſeon, whom they all reſpect as the Succefſor of 
; 355 Peters and the Vicar of Chriſt. 4 


U H A P. 
OF TUF CRUELTY oP THE CHUR CH OF ROME. 


HOUGH Mr. Milner admits * the fre- 
quency of perſecution in Catholic States, 


5 and the inſtitution of the tremendous Inquiſi- 


tion; yet he aſſerts, that l the formal ſentence 


of the Church, deciding the obligation of inflicting 
corporal puniſhment on diſſenters rom the faith, 
7s produced, they are no more accountable for the 


 blcod fpilt by Catholic princes and mag iftrates on 


the ſcore of Religion, than Proteflants are for the 
perſecutions their anceſtors have carried on againſt 
| Catholics, and againſt each other. If all the 
perſecutions i in the Church of Rome had been 
Carried on by the Civil Power alone, Popery 
would ſtill be more dreadful than our religion, 
in proportion to the ſuperior number of victims, 
= "ohe- length of time, in which ſuch a ſpiri * pre- 
Vailed, "and the cruelty | of the puniſhments 
£7, which were inflicted. It is not neceſſary to 
convict their Church of cruelty, that we ſhould 
have a formal ſentence of a Council declaring 
the neceſſity of puniſhing heretics with death. 
It is ſurely ſufficient to prove their concurrence, 
. that the governors of their Church have encou- _ 
""Þ raged Princes to root out ta that they have 
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1 
commended and rewarded with ſounding titles and 
fancied bleſſings ſuch as were moſt cruel, that 


the Inquiſition was eſtabliſhed by a Pope, that 


cCruſades againſt heretics have been inſtigated by 


the ſame authority, that theſe barbarities have 


never been condemned by any ſentence of the 
Pope or Council through ſo many centuries, and _ 
have been at laſt aboliſhed by the Civil Power, 


upon whom the ſole blame is unjuſtly laid; and 


that the Council of Conſtance confirmed this 
practice by condemning John Huſs, and deliver- 


ing him up to the ſecular power in open viola- 


tion of the emperor's ſafe conduct. When an 
article ſo notorious, important, and contrary to 
the mild ſpirit of our holy religion was in agita- 
tion ſo long, the Church lad” time to ſhew it's 
Appen e, It thundered out anathemas 
againſt heretics, when it knew that princes put 
| heretics to death. It's eccleſiaſtics apprehended 
and tried the criminals, and it's Popes eſtabliſh- _ 
ed and promoted the Inquiſition. Though We 
do not therefore acquit the princes, who have 
been guilty of cruelty in any religion or kingdom, 
nor excuſe thoſe Proteſtants, who have encou- 
| raged perſecution ; yet we muſt aſcribe to the 
Church of Rome, as the primary cauſe, the 
barbarity that has been exerciſed i in her commu- 
nion. 
But it is. farther Arbe that tis * charitable . 
ond tolerating foe 27 the Church Us Rome is - 
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proved i in the very proceſs of condemning 8 hetero- 
dox opinions, ſince ſhe declares that her power 
extends no farther than to cenſuring ſuch opinions. 
The judges of the Inquiſition, who are eccleh- 


aſtics, cenſure indeed thoſe opinions, which 
they ſtile heterodox. At the ſame time they 
_ condemn the perſons, who are convicted of 


holding ſuch opinions ; ſome to milder punith- 
ments, and ſome to be delivered as obſtinate or 


relapſed heretics to the ſecular magiſtrate. They. : 
know that theſe will not be tried again by any | 5 
Civil judge, but will be put to death the ſame 
day, in a more or leſs cruel manner, according 
co their profeſſion of faith. If therefore they 
did not judge their crime worthy of death, they 
would ſentence them to ſome milder puniſh- 5 
ment. And as they know that a cruel death 
e be the conſequence of their cenſuring a man 
for holding opinions contrary to the Church of 
| Rome, and delivering him to the Civil power, 1 
they muſt in all fair conſtruction be directly in- 
ſtrumental in ſhedding the blood of heretics. 
And though Cardinal Pole and ſome others 
might oppoſe and render leſs extenſive the per- 
ſecutions of Queen Mary, it does not ſufficiently 
confirm the idea of their general lenity. In this 
: very inſtance the violent and cruel eee 
cover the merciful ; and perhaps the latter might 
be reſtrained in their benevolence, for fear of 
being ſuſpected of heretical principles. Beſides 
ſetting alide capital puniſhments, the n of--- 
the 
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the Inquiſition above all heed courts may be 
proved from the ſecrecy of it's proceedings, the 
length of its impriſonments, and the barbarity 
of it's tortures. Some facts may have been con- 
cealed, and ſome exaggerated. But enough of 
it's cruelty has been proved to make it jultiy 5 
tremendous not only to Proteſtants, but to every 
Popiſh nation, where it has not gained a footing, 25 
and conſequently impoſed ſilence. It is now 
reſtrained by the Civil power; but was Jong ; 
| Cheriſhed by the authority of the Popes. — 
Mr. Milner aſſerts further in proof of the tole- f 
rating ſpirit of his Church, that */be pronounces 
jygregular and excludes from her miniſtry ſuch of - 
Ber paſtors as are but remotely inſtrumental in 
- Hedding the blood of heretics; * and that the beba- 
viour of St. Martin and St. Ambroſe is conſtantly 
celebrated amongſt the Catholics, and held up 
for imitation in refu Ang to hold communion with 
| Tthacus, and certain other Ecclefraftics, who for- 
getting the lenity of their character, promoted 
the capital puniſhment of the Pri iſcillian peretics. 
The Inquiſitors certainly promote the capital 
- puniſhment of heretics ; but are not for _ 
reaſon declared irregular by the Church of 
Rome. And as many heretics have been con- 
demned and put to death in the territories of 
me Pope, they muſt be executed by his con- 8 
ſent and authority; and if this rule were eſta- 8 
T 5 * 7. F. 10. * 
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1 
bliſhed in their Church, he would deſerve to be 
eſteemed irregular, and to be excluded from the 
miniſtry. 

The next argument to prove the inquiſition 


to be a mere engine of ſtate is, that *it has not 
prevailed equally i in every Catholic country, and 


that it was not ordered to be eftabliſhed univer- 


fally by the Council of Trent. The anſwer is 


obvious. Many Popes have endeavoured to ex- 


tend the Inquiſition ; but their influence has 
not been equal in every kingdom. And if the 
members of the Council of Trent had been in- 
clined to exerciſe univerſal ſeverity, the ſeaſon 
was unfavourable to ſuch a project; fince the 
power of the Pope was already ſhaken, and the 


dread of perſecution would have united their ad- 


verſaries, and Oe have been productive of re- 
ü taliation. 
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DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


3 the ſame time that Mr. Milner te 
I the preſent generation of the charge of 
; perſecution, he enumerates many inſtances of a 
perſecuting ſpirit formerly exerciſed by Proteſ- 
tants againſt the Catholics, and againſt cach 
other; and: demands that we admit the ſame 
: excuſes i in behalf of the preſent members of their 
Church, which we plead in behalf of ourſelves. 
If the circumſtances were the ſame, his demand 


would be juſt. But it is very poſſible that in 


two ſocieties, where the anceſtors have each 
been guilty of unjuſtifiable acts in different de- 
grees, the poſterity of one may be much more 

capable of following the bad examples of their 


| forefathers than the deſcendants of the other. 


He aſſerts that * as ſevere laws have been enatt- 


 Þ ed to ſuppreſs the antient religion as ever 


aoere framed to prevent new religions from Aart- ; 
ing up ; that in conſequence of theſe laws full as 

| wed blood bas been ſhed by one party as by the : 
other ; and that proteſtants have perſecuted one 
another even to death. The laſt in many 8 
Aances we own, condemn, and lament; 2 ſhall 


e 
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therefore only examine the truth and ackurgey 


of the two former accuſations. 
The laws againſt Popery in the time of Queen 


Elizabeth were undoubtedly intended to put it 


in the power of the executive part of the go- 


vernment to ſuppreſs at pleaſure the exerciſe of 
the Popith religion. The penalties againſt the 
teachers may be called equally ſevere, though | 
the death inflicted was much leſs barbarous ; 
but to the people i in general of that communion 


the treatment at the ſtricteſt was much more 


mild. We condemn unequivocally the puniſh- oy 
ment of perſons purely for religion; but our 
penal laws againſt Papiſts were at firſt occa- 
ſioned, in a great meaſure, by the neceſſity E 
: ſelf-defence, and have in general been ſuſpended 
or relaxed, as the danger diminiſhed. The Ca- 
tholics were leagued together in principles, and 
many of them eager for the deſtruction of here- 
tics for a conſiderable time after the reformation. 
There are undoubtedly numerous inſtances of 
cruelty and retaliation to be found amongſt Pro- 
teſtants, eſpecially during the heat of war, and 
when their minds were inflamed with recent 
injuries. But if all theſe were put together, 
they would fall vaſtly ſhort of the blood that 
has been ſhed in cruſades, maſſacres, and legal 
executions by the Church of Rome. It ſhould 
| moreover be obſerved that every Catholic, who 
was executed under Queen Elizabeth, as a ca- 
: tholic, was not put to death Jour for religion. 5 55 


. 


She had been matt by the Pope. Her 
legitimacy and title had been called in queſtion 


1 by the ſame authority. The arms of England 


had been afſumed by her couſin, Queen Mary, a 


* Papiſt. And as the Catholics of thoſe days had 


not declared againſt the Pope's infallibility, and 


| often bowed to his commands without examin- 


ing how far they were conſiſtent with moral ä 
rectitude, ſhe had great reaſon to ſuſpect the 


generality of the Catholics as bad ſubjects, who 


would be ready to riſe againſt her upon a favour= 


able occaſion. Though ſhe was often arbitrary, : 


and ſometimes unjuſt, ſhe cannot be convicted 
of executing numbers purely for religion, when 
her depoſition was ſo ſtrongly threatened and | 
attempted from that quarter. Upon the whole, 


AZeal has often been carried too far by every party, - 
burt by none ſo far, for ſo long a time, and with 


ſo little provocation, as by the Papiſts. Where 


as the Church of England has for more than Aa 


century ſuffered the Catholics to live in peace 


| and quietneſs. If this be acknowledged, . 


What occaſion is there to repreſent the Catho- 


lis, as in a  forlorn condition, and deprived Fo 


their rights? And if it be not, we may ſurely 5 


+ complain of want of gratitude, and juſtly ſuſpect 1 „ 
that ſuch diſcontented ſpirits would make uſe = 


1 power for the Pu nant of "IP Pt . 


- 2p. 66. L 7. 
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CHAP. VII. 


HOW FAR THE MODERN PAPISTS ARE 


CHARGEABLE WITH THE FAULTS OF. 


THEIR ANCESTORS. | : 


HATEVER cr neliies the Papifts h. have 
been guilty of formerly, and with what- _ 
ever per en they may have clogged the 
Chriſtian Religion; if we were certain that they 
now abhorred the one, and had aboliſhed the 
other, we ſhould by no means impute to them 
either the crimes or the follies of their anceſ- 
tors. The true queſtion then is, how far the 
preſent Catholics may be ſuſpected of treading 
in the ſteps of their predeceſſors, if they were 
entruſted with equal power. No man can be 
juſtly charged with the crimes of another, ex- 
cept he aſſiſts, encourages, approves, or palliates 
the wicked action; or is guided by the ſame 
principles, which induced the other to be guilty. : 

A ſociety therefore may be chargeable 1 in gene- 

Ho ral with faults, from which many individuals ; 
maaay be free, if they renounce the principles, 5 
VWhich lead to thoſe actions. And in the fame 

manner a whole ſociety may be cleared of the 

odium, when they evidently ſhew, that they 
have in any particular amended their principles 
and practice... The longer uy evil cuſtom has 
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orevailed, and the more it Ks been Unctioned 
by authority and numbers, the clearer ſhould be 
the proof, that a total change of principle has 
taken place. To apply this to the preſent caſe, 
perſecution for religious opinions has prevailed 
ſo long in the Church of Rome, and been exerted 
with ſuch cruelty, that we ſhould have ſtrong 

evidence of their change of diſpoſition before 

we can with prudener truſt to their mercy. 


Though Proteſtants have occaſionally been guilty FE 


of ſhameful barbarities; yet theſe cannot with juſ- 


tice be pronounced equal in number or duration. 


We grant that the Papiſts in general have re- 
laxed much of their ſeverity, that the Engliſh 
| were never ſo much the ſlaves of the Pope as 


many other nations, and that at preſent. the [ 


tholics in this country may be more enlightened, : 

both in civil and religious principles, than in any 

other kingdom. But it gives us a poor idea of 

any eſſential amendment in the doctrines of 
8 Popery, when i its champions are perpetually prid- : 

ing themſelves that they are Chriſtians of the 

old ftamp, at the ſame time that they own the 

Pope has abuſed his power ; and denying that the 


Church encourages or ever encouraged the exe- 


cCiution of heretics, when the Inquiſition was eſta- 


bliſhed by papal authority, and eccleſiaſtics have = 


always determined which perſons were fit to be 


apprehended, and whether they were innocent 


ot guilty of the crimes laid to their charge. ; + - : 
l the champions of Popery would prove, that 


V 


4.98.3. 

they do not entertain principles, which directly 
lead to cruelty and hatred, they {ſhould tell us 
without ſneers upon our * ignorance, what au- 
thority is neceſſary and ſufficient to conſtitute a 
decree of their Church, which of the privileges 
claimed by the Popes are truly belonging to the 
Biſhop of Rome, and which are uſurpations, 
whether their preſent faith i is the fame with that 
of former ages, what power in their Church can 
rectify abuſes, and whether it can be exerciſed 
without the Pope's conſent, whether the whole 
Catholic Church entertains the ſame opinion 
concerning his authority, and by what method 


the Faith of the Engliſh Catholics is fixed, when 


; they differ ſo far from foreigners 1 in their no- 


tions of obedience, as i to prefer that name to 
the denomination of Papiſts. With reſpect ke 
wiſe to ourſelves we ſhould defire to be informed, 


$ whether they allow us to be members of Chriſt 8 
Catholic Church, whether they admit our mi- 
| niſtry to be equally valid with their own, and 


what doctrines in our Liturgy are fo heretical, 5 
that an Engliſh Catholic would rather die than 85 


join willingly in our worſhip ?. If theſe queſ- 


1 lainly anſwer ed, we ſhould probably 1 5 
either ſee, that our modern Papiſts myſt quit 


the claim of the Unity of their Church, and 5 


their boaſt of greater comparative antiquity; . 


that their * and | mgrleration do 1 ſtand 8 8 


* 5. 7. 1. 13. . i Ib. - 17. . 5. 16, 1 oY 


„ 
upon ſo firm a foundation, as they would have 
us believe. We ſhould rejoice to fee them en- 
tirely forſake the chief errors of Popery, if they 
continued to differ from us in points of leſs im- 
portance. But whilſt they remain in the Com- 
munion of the See of Rome, we muſt believe 


that they will continue in a great meafure under 
Its influence. 5 


Eo] 


"CHAP... VI. 
OBSERVATIONS UPON MR. MILNER. 


R. Milner profeſs i in his Pente, that 
his object i is | zo vindicate his Religion not 
Jareh from vague calumnies, but from a direct 


and ſevere attack. By whom this attack was 


made, or upon what occaſion, he is entirely 
filent. The reader is therefore left to gueſs, 
whether the Catholics are univer fally Paccuſed 
of cheriſhing a hatred of other Chriſtians, and 
confidering themſelves as bound by no ties of hu- 
= manity, duty, allegiance, or. oaths, when they 
fand in competition with the intereſts of religion. | 
We may acquit the generality of this charge in 
it's full extent; and yet deny that Popery is 
equally pure in it's doctrines with the Church 
of England, or that the behaviour of Papiſts 


towards heretics has been equally humane with 


the treatment of Papiſts ay the Proteſtants f in 
- this kin gdom. 3 


Mr. Milner is not content with 3 his — 


church from the charge of cruelty; but repre- 


5 ſents the perſons, who bring this charge, . 
| guilty of an unfair method of arguing, "by paſſe 
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the Church, and fingling out fuch only as are 
diſgraceful to her; by ſuppreſſing the heroic vir— 


tues of ſo many ſaints in all ages, and the eſſen- 
tial obligations which modern Churches have ta 


the Parent Church in converting them from Pa- 


gan ſm, and handing down to them the ſacred 

: Writings, and the body of their faith and diſci- 
pine. Proteſtant writers have, I hope, in ge- 
neral as much juſtice, candour, and impartiality, 
as the champions of Popery. We acknowledge 
that there have been many good men amongſt 
the Catholics in all ages, and Proteſtants have 
been equally ready with Papiſts to do juſtice to 
their virtues. But when we charge the Church 
of Rome with any particular bad quality, the 
queſtion only requires, that we ſhould enumerate 
thoſe perſons in her favour, who eminently ex- 
erted the oppoſite diſpoſition. If therefore we 
can bring a long liſt of princes, prelates, and 

| pontifs, who have been guilty of deliberate and 

enormous cruelty, it muſt impreſs every ſenſible 
and humane man with * horrible ideas of the an- 

_ cient Church of. Rome: and of all 1060 adbere to 
it; unleſs they can enumerate as many, WhO 

were permitted to ſhew fayour to heretics, or © - 

can prove that they have entirely abandoned the 
dcocctrine and practice of perſecution for opinions. 


We are accuſed of forgetting * rhe eſſential ob- 


lgations due to the e Church, e, ß 
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3 
which might be diſputed, that our anceſtors 
were converted from Paganiſm by the miſſion- 
aries of the Church of Rome, this would en- 
force no duty upon us beſides gratitude. Mr. 
| Milner does not inform us what are thoſe obli- _ 
ations, which he calls eſſential. I will ſuppoſe _ 
therefore, till the contrary is proved, that they 
do not imply obedience to her decrees, com- 
pliance with her corruptions, nor concurrence 
with her deviations from the doctrines of me - _- 
Scriptures. If we received the body of our 
faith and diſcipline \ with the ſacred writings from 
the Church of Rome, we have made a proper 
return by keeping all the articles of faith, which 
were judged to be agreeable to theſe holy wri- 
tings, and making the word of God himſelf the 


5 guide of our faith and morals. Diſcipline, | 
which is changeable in things indifferent, we 


claim the liberty, which we allow to others, of 


85 altering at our pleaſure. + 


This conduct of our polemic writers is next 


. nd With the behaviour of Catholic 
. preachers, who are ſaid never to enumerate he 
een of Proteſtants in order to inſpire their — 
hearers with ill-will and jealouſy, or to charge .- i 


modern Proteſtants with the crimes committed by 
their anceſtors. But we do not directly charge 
the modern Papiſts with the guilt of the cruelty 


committed by their anceſtors, nor ſay that they = 
are 5 ce guided by the fame e = 
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We ſay, Indeed, and believe from theſe examples, 
that Popery has been a cruel religion, and that 
the preſent and future Papiſts,- 'f entruſted with 
power, would, according to circumſtances and 
their natural diſpoſitions, be in danger of tread- 
ing in the ſteps of their forefathers. Z 
7 Mr. Milner complains, that * any. one ſhould | 
0 ebe tenets to others which they do not openly. 
aV0W in their Creeds ; and that the Catholics 
are worſe treated than all other denominations. 
-Dr- Chriſtians, * in not being allowed to lay down © 


their on tenets, but having Creeds manufactured | 


by others, and being condemned for opinions and 
practices, which they reject and anathematize. 
But an open avowal of a principle is not the 
only method, by which we judge of a man's 
opinions. His actions are often thought a much 


ſurer indication of his inward ſentiments, than 


his profeſſions. A Papiſt, therefore, when he 
is judged to hold principles productive of ſuch 
actions, as he openly practiſes and boaſts of 1 in 
time of ſecurity and proſperity, is treated in the 


7  - faine manner as all other men. Creeds are un- 


5 doubtedly good evidence of the opinions of any 


Church. But it ſhould be allowed, that their 


: practice on impor tant occaſions 1s likewiſe to be 
looked upon as a ſtrong proof that they are tinc- 
tured with ſuch principles, according to the fre- 1 
N e of the actions, and the dignity and a au- © 


„„ Tar 
** 1 


5 © 
thority of the perſons who are guilty. For as 
We diſbelieve a man's pretences, when they are 
cContradicted by his general conduct, the mere 
want of a profeſſion cannot be ſufficient to prove, 
that particular principles are not held ina Church, 
which has ſhewn her approbation of them by a 
continued practice. When we accuſe the Pa- 
piſts of cruelty, we do not involve every one in 
the accuſation. One man is not anſwerable for 
the actions of another, unleſs he promotes, aids, 
commands, or palliates ſuch evil deeds. And 
as it is poſſible that any ſociety may change Ns -: 
principles, poſterity will be free from the guilt 
of their anceſtors, provided — reform their 
faith and morals. | 
Mr. Milner had before complained, that * we 


| aſcribe to them practices and opinions they con- 


demn, and triumphantly aſked, * where are the 5 


proofs of theſe charges ? Do they occur in our 


profeſſed doctrinal books, or in the deciſions of 


our Councils? Are they drawn from the general 
conduct of the nations around us, or from the be- 


 haviour of our Catholic anceſtors? Were ur 
forefathers no more than an unprincipled banditt, 


until the laſt of the Henries taught them the 


ſyſtem of right morals? ] have already examined, 
whether the Engliſh and Romiſh Churches are 


By equally to be condemned or acquitted of cruelty 


in their principles and conduct; 1 ſhall there- _ 


5 fs. Pg lag 


fore 1 5 


E 
fore now only obſerve, that the laſt ſentence 
conveys a falſe inſinuation. No Proteſtant wri- 
ter calls them an unprincipled banditti; though 
we think, that they would have behaved with a 
more Chriſtian ſpirit, if they had not on ſome 
coccaſions been perſuaded by the Pope to acts of 
perſecution. Neither do we aſcribe our ſyſtem | 
of right morals to Henry the eighth in any other 
: bake; than as he allowed his ſubjects to draw 
their information from the Scriptures, which 
had been in a great meaſure withheld from the 
laity, and ſhut up in an unknown tongue. | 
Io the argument that Papiſts are no more 
anſwerable for the cruelties of their anceſtors, 
than the Proteſtants for the perſecutions, of 
which they are aſſerted to have been equally | 
guilty, I reply, that the caſes are not ſimilar ; 
and that we are ready to allow to ſuch Catho- 
lics as abhor perſecution all the indulgence, 5 
which we claim for ourſelves. The cruelties 
exerciſed by the Proteſtants were not equal in 
greatneſs, number, or duration. They were not 
inſtigated and contrived by the ſanction of ſue- 
ceſſive governors of the Church, nor carried on 
in a manner that can be called ſyſtematical. N 
The generality of the Proteſtants are now wil- 
ling to let the Catholics live in equal peace with 
themſelves. When the Papiſts univerſally diſ- 
chim the right of POO and acknowledge Z 


we 


. 


us for fellow Chriſtians ; we may ſuppoſe that 


the example of their forefathers has loſt it's in- 


fluence. But whilſt they are taught to look 
upon all that do not own the ſupremacy of the 
Biſhop of Rome, as out of the Church of Chriſt, 


and we are expoſed to ridicule and contempt 


from their champions for defending our tenets, 


and vindicating our writers from the charge of 
calumny and miſrepreſentation ; we may ſee that 
the root of bitterneſs ſtill remains, and might _ 

juſtly fear a return of oppreſſion, if they were 


again entruſted with their former power. 


With reſpect to * * ſedition, i it is certain, that the 
: Popes have many times ſtirred up the ſubjects 


of thoſe Princes, who incurred their diſpleaſure, 


to rebellion. In the preſent age the power and 
Influence of the Pope are ſo much leſſened, that 
we may hope ſuch practices will never be re- 
peated. We do not therefore accuſe the preſent : 
generation of the crimes of their forefathers, * 
long as they ſhew no diſpoſition. to imitate or 
_ excuſe their bad actions. But it deſerves here 
to be remarked, that thou: gh Mr. Milner ſpeaks _ 
with deteſtation of the gur treaſon; yet 
= he takes occaſion to caſt an indirect reflection 
upon our Church, by aſſerting that he plan 8 
| borrowed from a femilar plot concerted by certain 
WS, Proteſtant noblemen. | Whether Lord Darnley 
be was blown TP” in his houſe Ip the contrivance 
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EL 


of Proteſtants or Papiſts is a matter of very lit- 
tle ſignification. For if the latter plot was 


taken from the former, it was increaſed to 4 


much more extenſive miſchief. What was the 
full deſign will perhaps never be known in this 
world. And we may poſſibly remain ignorant, 


whether the conſpirators intended to prevent 


| the Catholic Lords from ſharing the ſame fate, 
or neglected their fafery 3 in buff of their re- 


* | 
When Mr. Milner mentions * in the i 


colours the bad effects to the Papiſts of the 
riots in 1780; he thould either have omitted 
the deſtruction of property, or have acknow- 
ledged the reparation, which was received from 
: our law. The riots were indeed occaſioned by 
a variety of cauſes beſides zeal for religion. A 
tumultuous ſpirit had for many years been che- 
riſhed by pretended patriots. The petitioners 
were ſo imprudent, as to chuſe a preſident, Who 
had given proofs of an outrageous and factious 
difpofition. They were aſſembled in too great 
numbers, and either themſelves inſulted the very 
_ perſons, whom they acknowledged as judges of 5 
--- the cauſe, or tamely ſuffered cham to be groſsly „ 
abuſed. Whereas, if they really intended to be- 
have in a peaceable manner, they ſhould have 
ſeized every one that diſgraced their party by 
: . violence, and e to murder. * 5 


- v. 12. No 5 Og, 
this 


. 


this may be added, that the Catholics had in- 
creaſed the odium againſt them, and fear of their 
future deſigns, by not appearing contented with 
the indulgence already granted, unleſs it were 
conſidered as a prelude to more ample favours. 
Mr. Milner next defends his Church from 
that impious poſition, that Hith 7s not to be 
kept with Heretics, with a charge of ignorance 
or malevolence againſt all who aſcribe to them 
ſuch a tenet. He may be right, that this doc- 
trine was never formally eſtabliſhed ; and that 
it has been formally condemned in one general 
Council. He has brought likewiſe a ſatisfac- 
tory argument of the conſcientious behaviour in 
this reſpect of the Engliſh Catholics. But I do 
not know, that their whole Church was ever 
accuſed of holding this Poſition i in plain terms. 
Our objection is, that the Pope is acknowledged 
to have ſo much power and influence, and claim 
ſuch a licence to declare void all engagements, 
which he deems prejudicial to the Church, that 
ſitt ĩs dangerous to truſt to the mercy or promiſes _ 
of the Papiſts. There have undoubtedly been 
many inſtances of breach of faith amongſt Pro- 
teſtants; and ſome may be of « opinion, that there 
is not the ſame Integrity to be obſerved in pub- 
Go lic affairs, as in private tranſactions. All ſuch 
principles and practices are to be condemned. 
But ſtill thoſe are moſt dangerous amongſt whom 
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we fad the greateſt number of ach inſtances, 
and eſtabliſhed by the higheſt authority. Though 
private Catholics therefore may be worthy of 
credit, and deſerve protection, whilſt they re- 


main quiet ; we may juſtly be afraid to truſt 


them with power, or to ſuffer them to rule this ; 
kingdom with equal auſpices. 


We are next told, that our conſtitution was c 


planned, and in a great meaſure executed by 
Catholics. We do not deny that members of 
the Church of Rome may have a love for civil 
liberty, and promote it in ſome inſtances not- 
withſtanding their religion. But we aſſert that 
the freedom of our conſtitution is by no means 
owing to the doctrines of Popery. When the 
foundation was laid, in the days of Alfred and 
Edward, the power of the Pope was inconſi- 
derable in theſe realms, and not at it's height in 
any part of the wor Id; and when it was finiſh- 
ed, the reformation favoured our deliverance 
from every ſpecies of tyranny. But though 
Magna Charta was ſigned at the demand of 
Popiſh Lords; yet the Pope himſelf was fo far 
from lending his affiſtance, that he would have 
favoured a tyrant in his uſurpations over his 
ſubjects, becauſe he was meanly become a vaſſal _ 
of the See of Rome. The conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon, in the reign of Henry the ſecond, had 
been likewiſe diſapproved and abrogated by Ne 
: Pope. Though civil liberty may therefore flou- 


. 16. l 8. 


I: 


3 
rith in a kingdom, which yields a limited obedi- 
ence to the Biſhop of Rome, and reſiſts many 


of his uſurpations ; yet it is liable to inconve- 
niences from fuch a religion; and it is wiſeſt to 

exclude him and his dependants from all power, 
till it 18 proved from what fource he derives his 


aut authority. | 
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EKHN I. 
OB SE 1 VATIONS UPON M R. BER ING TON. 


TR. Beige to eſtabliſh the rights of 


Diſſenters and Roman Catholics to all 
places of power, profit, and honour, aſſumes five 
propoſitions. Firſt that the Revolution in 1688 
was a general benefit 70 all Britiſh ſubjefts. This 
propoſition we readily grant. But it wants 
proof, that the deſign of king James in his ex- 
erciſe of the diſpenſing power was barely e: 
relieve a ſuffering ſociety. He evidently Xckired 
to eſtabliſh Popery in all it 8 pomp and dominion ; 
and our religious as well as civil liberties were 
1 equal danger. If the name of Religion poſ- 
les a faſcinating power, it is to be wiſhed, 
that che ſpirit of it really pervaded all mankind, 
and that they would give the due preference to - 
religious over civil motives. When Mr. Be- 
rington calls the Catholics © a proſeribed ſociety, . 
he ought to clear them of the plots, which they 
have laid for the deſtruction of all heretics, and 
fy the rebellions, which they have fomented againſt | 
1 the ſtate of theſe kingdoms. 


He aſcribes the adherence of the Catholics to 


; | the family of the Pretender, to * the are of be- 1 


. „ e vu. 7.8.1.9. 1 6 5 k 


reditary - 


i) 


reditary right. It ſeems wonderful; that doh 
the whole body of the Catholics ſhould be of 


this opinion, if their religion was out of the 


queſtion. The civil exceſſes of king James were 
owing to their inſtigation, and the influence of 


Popery upon his mind. The Catholics joined 


in frequent plots againſt king William. They 


have encouraged two rebellions againſt the pre- 


ſent royal family; and are now loyal, when the 


cauſe of Jacobitiſm is deſperate, and the Pre- 
T tender s name almoſt. extinct. Mr. Berington 05 
may have ſenſe to value the Revolution, and 
condemn the introduction of religion by arbitrary | 
meaſures. But the generality of the ignorant 
Catholics would ſcarcely be fo (crupulons,. na. 
favourable opportunity offered of extending their 
religion; unleſs they differ more from the Pa- 


piſts of former days than has yet been proved by 


the modern champions of Popery. 


I he ſecond propoſition is, that the Jenifitr * 
the Revolution ſhould be communicated to all Bri- 


7#iþ ſubjetts. Mr. Berington admits, that bodies 
of men may juſtly be reſtrained from thoſe be- 
nefits, ® if their practical principles tend to gene 
rate firife. We apprehend that the practical! 
principles of Popery tend to generate ſtrife and 
oppreſſion, and upon this point may be joined 0 
the iſſue of the whole diſpute. They have com- = 
| monly been ee When in Power, and 
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would: probably confider heretics, whom they : 
deny to be chriſtians, as unworthy of enjoying the 
fame privileges with themſelves. They have 


long had toleration by cuſtom, they are now. 


freed from many penalties, and would not be 
oppoſed by the Church of England in a farther 
relaxation ; if they aimed at no more than to 
enjoy their opinions in peace and ſecurity. As 
their diſloyalty was chicfly owing to their reli- 
__ gion, they do not“ ſtand upon the ſame ground 
2 other Jacobites. 


The third propoſition i: is, that the Engl. iſh Ca- | 


tholics hold no principles or opinions, wwhich ſhould 
exclude them from the benefits of the Revolution, 
The Engliſh Catholics acknowledge the ſupre- 
macy of the Pope over the whole Chriſtian 
Church, and that canonical obedience is due 1 
his commands. The queſtion then is, what 
prerogatives are included under the idea of ſu- 
premacy, and to what articles this obedience is 
extended. Whatever has been claimed by a 
ſucceſſion of Popes, or ſubmitted to by the ge- 
 nerality of Papiſts for a length of time, ſeems to 
5 have been once part of this Supremacy. If this 
be not admitted as the preſent ſtandard of the 
Engliſh Catholics; let their advocates declare 
what articles they admit, and what they reject; 
and how they reconcile their boaſted Unity of 
- the Roman Church with a difference i in material 


FP, 16k. 6; 
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75 points Go 2 number of ancient Popes, and the 


opinions and practice of foreign nations profeſſing 
| | the fame faith. Mr. Berington and the others. 


frequently call Popery the O/d Religion. An- 
tiquity at firſt fight claims our veneration. The 


daäectrines of Scripture are the only tenets of 


_ Chriſtianity, which deſerve to be honoured with 
the name of Old. Popery therefore ſhould either 


prove, that it's doctrines are conformable to the 


ſcriptures, or relinquiſh its claim to antiquity ; 


ſince erroneous opinions ought equally to be . 


5 corrected, whether they be new or old, as ſoon | 
as they are ſhewn to be contradicted by the 


Word of God. 


Mr. Berington admits, that f religious tenets, 3 


which influence remotely the public conduct of the 
citizen, or which lead to the admiſſion of opinions, 


= by which the peace and well-being of ſociety may 


be affefted, may become the matter of legal diſcuſ= 
Jon, and be proſcribed. The Engliſh Catholics 
therefore may juſtly be excluded from power, 


5 if they hold ſuch notions of the Pope's ſupre- 


„ macy, as would induce them to become rebels 7 


"OC perſecutors at his command; or if they ate 


intimately connected with foreign Catholics, 1 


| boaſt of their Union, as making one true Church, 


with ſuch as hold theſe principles. If the En- = 


gliſh Catholics differ from foreign Papiſts i a2 KB. 
| point of ſuch importance, as the authority 4 f = 


0 the Pope, the Church of Rome is no longer 


. ky. r. 20. . 27. 
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one ; and if they agree, the opinion of the ma- 
jority, and of the Pope himſelf, may have great 
influence to make them yield to any particular 


claim, though it be contrary to their preſent 


profeſſions. The power indeed of the Pope has 
--net- lately been exerted to the diſturbance of 
kings, and his authority 1 is now entirely ſlighted | 
in civil affairs. But whilſt his ſupremacy i is ac- 
knowledged by all Catholics; if ignorance and 


bigotry ſhould again prevail, his claims my” be 
gradually revived to a great extent. 


Mr. Berington wants it to be allowed, that 
D ever man's religion teaches him to be virtuous. 
True religion rightly underſtood has undoubt- 
edly that effect. But erroneous opinions may ſo 
pervert good principles, as to make them pro- 
duce bad Practices. Thus zeal for the honour 
of God may in blind and ſuperſtitious minds be 


the parent of perſecution. It is not therefore 


neceſſary to make a ſet or party dangerous, that 
they ſhould univerſally and openly avow ſuch 
tenets. It is ſufficient to put us upon our guard, = 
that a perſecuting ſpirit has frequently diſplayed 
Be itſelf i in great numbers of that communion, when 
in power, and that this has not been confined to 
mean and ignorant perſons; but has been indulged 
buy the rulers in church and ſtate, whoſe 8 Fn 
and example are of great force, and who ſhould _ 
5 be thought to underſtand beſt the doctrines and 0 
rule of their c own Church. The cruelties s practiſed 1 5 


. 2. 1e. 
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by the Catholics have been too arent; general, 
and of longer continuance than to be aſcribed 
merely to the ” excefles of individuals. And if 
individuals in that Church can excite maſſacres, 
burn heretics, and depoſe kings, uncontrouled by 
the reſt; it ſurely becomes all Proteſtants, who 
regard their ſafety, not to truſt them with power. 


It may be far from an univerſal tenet amongſt _ 


: Catholics, that no f uth 1 is to be kept with here- : 
tics. But the more numerous the inſtances are ; 
in any ſect of breach of faith, the more careful 
we ſhould be how we truſt thoſe of the ſame 
communion. There are good men as well as 
bad in the Church of Rome 3 and no Proteſtant 
condemns all without diſtinction. Mr. Berington 


N ſhould therefore either thew, that ſuch tenets | 


| have never been held by any Papiſts, or own 
that there is need of caution according to their | 
frequency. Several Popes have abſolved men 
from their oaths, and attempted to depoſe princes. 
Whatever diſguſt therefore the ſubject may raiſe | 
in Mr. Berington, he ſhould attempt a new re- 
futation of the charge of breach of faith; or 
point out a former, which makes this nugato- 
* Such a method would be more ſatisfactory 
to the impartial than his cenſure of the Biſhop 


of Cloyne, or his farcaſms upon his new allies, 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters. The conduct of the = | 
* has not um refuted theſe * No > 


n P. 21. 1. 5 a 3 22. EY 12. 


writer 
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writer PTY, every individual with holding 


theſe tenets. But as the Popes have often aſ- 
ſumed the power of abſolving men from their 
oaths, and the Catholics through the whole 


world are ſubject to the ſame head, and linked 
together in a ſtrong band of unity; ſuppoſing 
the Engliſh to be univerſally free from ſuch an 


opinion, there is danger that ſome may hereafter 
be infected; unleſs ſuch doctrine were fully diſ- 


claimed by their whole Church in a general 


council, and that deciſion confirmed by the Pope 


| himſelf. Mr. Berington ſhould prove, as well as 


aſſert, that * The firſt Reformers aſſumed a general 


ien of heaping a mountain of obloguy on the 
Romiſh Church. Many of them ſuffered death in 


conſequence of their faith; and conſequently 
would have continued in communion with what 


- he calls the Old Church, if they had not held 


- it ſinful. Some of the charges of the Proteſtants 


againſt the Papiſts may be miſtakes; and the 
latter may have reformed in ſome doctrines. But 
Ü believe in general they were rightly accuſed of 
holding the tenets aſcribed to them at the Re- 
ee e and ſeveral of their errors have nei- 

ther been ſince diſavowed by authority, nor uni- 

verſally rejected; though they are ſaid to be diſ. 
claimed by the Engliſh Catholics. Mr. Bering- 
ton therefore needed not to have uſed ſo ne : 
warmth 3 in theſe two ? F nor have Pretended I 
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) . 
to grant the falſe maxim, that 4 ſocioties in 
| femilar circumſtances are actuated alike. Their 

zeal in ſupport of their opinions may be equally 
| ſtrong ; and yet ſome may think thoſe means 

lawful to obtain their end, which are abhorred 


by others. The Chriſtian Religion plainly for- 


| bids all ſlander, lies, and falſe accuſations ; and 


no ſincere Proteſtant can wilfully make uſe of 


ſuch vile arts, even in defence of the truth. _ 
The Church of Rome i is charged with idola- 


try for bowing down to images. The Church 


of England, from a ſimilar charge for their ado- 
ration of tlie Trinity, can feel, ſays Mr. Bering- 


ton, on their own experience, what weight ſuch _ 


1 charge has. The caſes are far from ſimilar. 
The Church of England believes the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the authority of the ſcriptures. = 
But the ſcriptures are fo far from commanding | 
images to be worſhipped, that they forbid them 
to be made with any ſuch intention. It requires 
therefore ſome better argument than a bare aſ- 


ſertion to acquit the Catholics of the charge of 1 
idolatry. And though the f images of the Papiſts 


h ® honeſtly purchaſed do not concern the civil 


magiſtrate; yet if any of them be ſo zealous 
for the honour of his wooden faint, that he would 
| puniſh the breaker of an image beyond the in- 


trinſic value, or revenge a mere affront to BS 


5 idol with real jury's ; fuch : an one is not t fit to 
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be truſted with power in a Proteſtant coun- 
try. Beſides, let Mr. Berington and every Pa- 
piiſt ſeriouſly conſider, upon what principles he 
juſtifies a practice ſo plainly forbidden in the ſe- 
cond commandment, and fo ſimilar to the ido- 
latry of the heathen, that the arguments, which 
excuſe the one, will palliate the other. 
Mr. Berington next enquires, what would be 
the conſequence of the re-eſtabliſhment of Po- 
perry, and determines, that no power of the Pope 
would be admitted, which could moſt diſtantly df 
ect the civil government, or the liberty of the 
 ſubjeft ; becauſe it would be limited by the de- 
cCiſion of the legiſlature. If by re- eſtabliſhed he 
only means tolerated, he may be nearly right. 
But if he ſuppoſes the Catholics to be poſſeſſed 
of legiſlative or executive power, We may from 
| reaſon and experience conclude, that it would 
8 frequently be employed to the oppreſſion of the 
Proteſtants, and the danger of the national 
Church. They are in general filled with great 
zeal for their opinions, and partiality for their 
own ſect. They are bred up in contempt for 
„ ür perſons, as heretics, and deteſtation of our 
worſhip; ; though it reſembles their own, when 1 . 
55 ſtript of ſuperſtitions. The Pope indeed now _ 
does not ſend out his threatening bulls, becauſe 1 
they would be deſpiſed. And perſecution XVM 
ſo far ceaſed i in N countries, that heretics — — 
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. 
are no o longer puniſhed with death. But can any 
one ſay, that the violent part of the Catholics 


may not again prevail over the moderate, and 


the cruelties of the Inquiſition be i in ſome mea- 


ſure revived? England, it is true, was never 
equally ſubje& to the Pope with ſome king- 
doms ; but the promiſes of queen Mary and 


king James, which were ſoon | broken, ſhew 


what dependence is to be put upon the mercy 
of the Papiſts. If therefore the Church of Rome 
| ſhould recover the whole or part of it's power 
in theſe realms, we might be ſuffered to enjoy 
for a time all our preſent rights. But at favour- 
able. opportunities the Pope would endeavour to 
extend his authority; as we may learn from hif- 
tory, that he has never been flack to ſeize all 
oOccaſions. The Papiſts : are not envied a peace- 
able toleration; but are very unfit to be truſted 5 
with power. 


Though the Pope of Rome has 1 no right to | 


any temporal juriſdiction; yet he has formerly 
pretended to controul kings in the exerciſe f 
their juſt prerogatives. Though he has no con- 
cern with their governments, nor with the peo- 
ple's rights, property, or privileges; yet he has 
on many occaſions intermeddled with them all; 
and if he ſhould recover his influence, would . 
probably repeat ſome of his uſurpations. More 
| than one e has diſpenſed with” the moſt ſo- 5 


„n 


„ 
lemn engagements, and diſſolved the allegiance 
of ſubjects. He has violated the conſtitution of 
national Churches, by requiring that their pre- 
lates ſhould buy of him the confirmation of : 
their titles, and unjuſtly exacting large ſums, 
as firſt fruits and Peter pence. He has often 
threatened thoſe magiſtrates, who rejected his 
bulls, with ſpiritual penalties. | Whilſt there- 
fore the Engliſh Catholics admit the Supremacy _ 
of the Pope, and“ Mr. Berington thinks it im- 
poſſible to define it's extent, they hold a princi- 
ple or opinion, W which ſhould exclude them from 
ſome of the benefits of the Revolution. They 


hold an obedience to be due to all the lawful . 


commands of the Pope; and have not defined 
which are lawful, by any ſufficient authority. 


The Engliſh Catholics have no power to make 


| decrees contrary to the ſenſe of their Church; 


= and therefore ſeem too much under the influ- 5 


ence of the Pope, if he ſhould tread again in 


the ſteps of his predeceſſors, and get his com- 


mands confirmed by a Council, or ſanctioned by: 

the conſent of his own college of Cardinals. In 
ſuch a caſe their inclinations would favour the 

Pope, their attachment would be weakened to- 


wWouards an heretical prince, and their judgment 
1 being ſtrongly biaſſed, even the virtuous might 
3 be miſtaken in points of morality, and notwith- 5 


| : ſanding * the aſſertion of Mr. Milner, ſubmit 
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„ 
to his mandates, when they were contrary to 
moral rectitude. 

Mr. Berington in his fourth propoſition con- 
demns the eſtabliſhment of all national Churches, 
as wnauthoriſed by the ſpirit of Chriſtianity; not 
promoting the cauſe of religion; and hurtful to 
the general intereſt of the State. I ſhall only 
defend the Church of England againſt theſe : ac- 


cuſations, and leave kin. to rEconcile his pros 
feſſion of ſuch principles, with his palliation 5 
the Church of Rome in the eleventh and twelfth 


centuries. But though his cenſures are general 
againſt national Churches, they feem chiefly 
aimed againſt our eſtabliſhment. His book is 
written in Englith to promote the abolition of 
ot the Teſt Act, and i is therefore not intended . 
by himſelf to have ns influence | in — king- 7 
doms. = = 
The deſign TY our F Saviour. was to convert the ; 
world to the true religion, and to eſtabliſh a ſpi- 
ritual kingdom. As Princes are called upon to 


embrace the faith, as well as their ſubjects, they © 
- ought in their ſtations to endeavour to keep that 


faith pure and uncorrupted. This is the office 


aſſigned to Kings by the Church of England. 
And to preſerve the truth, or propagate the = 
faith, even by human means, cannot be unau- 


5 thoriſed by the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. Kings 5 


were left by the Chriſtian religion in their for- 


5 mer dignity. Whilſt they were Pagans, they 
on Fei the e thevgh Sid fub- = = 
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Jets. When PR, were converted, it was law- 
ful to give them encouragement and protection. 
Wee do not hold any neceſſary connection or al- 
liance between Church and State. But when a 
EN kingdom is become Chriſtian, it is the duty of 
every man, according to his ſtation, to promote 
the cauſe of virtue and the goſpel. We there: 
fore aferibe no more power to our civil gover- fa 
nor in religious affairs, than we find affanned by 


the beſt Kings of Judah under the Jewiſh diſ- 


= penfativ!1, Ling David gave commandment to 
remove the ark to Jeruſalem. Solomon ejected 
Abiathar from the high prieſthood. Jchoſaphat, 
5 Hezekiah, and Jotiah are commended for exert- 
ing themſelycs in the reformation of religion. 
"A national Church therefore in itſelf is no where 
forbidden in the goſpel, and ſeems author iſed by 

- the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which would have the 
Whole world converted, and hold the unity 9 
the ſpirit in the bond of love. 


If Mr. Berington means, that Chriſtian ſites 


are not at liberty to paſs laws in ſupport of ſuch. 
Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, as directly tends to the 
. increaſe of virtue, he ſhould avow it in expreſs > 
words. If he means only to cenſure the Church 
eſtabliſhments, which he afterwards enumerates, 
his expreſſions are too general. Our Saviour 
did not want or employ temporal power forthe. oh; 
eſtabliſhment of his ſpiritual kingdom; and hass 
therefore by his example condemned all wars 
5 and perſecutions for the propagation of his reli- | 


gion; 


. 
gion. But he has not forbidden his diſciples to 
enforce the moral duties, even by temporal mo- 
tives; ſince under Chriſtianity the magiſtrate is 
ſtill Pe miniſter of” God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. And though 
our Lord took his apoſtles from their nets, poor 
and uninſtructed; he armed them with miracles, 
and endued them with wiſdom, which none of 
their adverſaries could gainſay or reſiſt. Theſe : 
Le and . A Tong. ſince ceaſed. The | 
1 1 means ; and abilities, en upon the . 
bleſſing of God, and the ſecret aſſiſtance of his 
holy ſpirit. We are not therefore made to un- 
derſtand, * that religion and polity are fo far dif- 
ferent, that they are never to ſupport each other. 


The object of both is happineſs. And they are E 


not fo ctly divided between temporal and v7 
eternal happineſs, as to hinder religion from = 2 
producing temporal proſperity; or the good laws 


of a well ordered ſtate from contributing to form 
the graces of a Chriſtian. 


What follows concerning * Church eſtabliſh- | 


ments, is a deſcription of the encroachments . 


Popery before the reformation. How Mr. Be- 


| rington reconciles theſe principles with the doc- 
trines of his on Church muſt be ſhewn by 

him ſome other time. He diſclaims the exceſ= 
bs five power of the Tops: : But what effectual = 
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ſteps did this Ecdefiaſticat part of his com- 
munion ever take to curb theſe exceſſes? They 
were aboliſhed at the reformation; and our 
Church has now no farther connection with the 
State, than to receive from it maintenance and 58 
protection, and to re; pay ſubmiſſion and alle- 

glance. Ps 
Bnut it is objected, that national Churches bd 
. oe promote the real cauſe of religion. The 


cauſe of religion is promoted by the prevalence of CER 


thoſe doetrines, which, rendering man more per- 


felt in his moral capacity, fit him for happineſs 8 


in a future ſtate of exiſtence. If then a national 


Church teaches the doctrines of the goſpel, it 


promotes morality, and deſerves to be encou- 5 


raged by the ſtate. If it has corrupted theſe 
i doctrines, the more it is fixed and eſtabliſhed, 


the greater will be the hurt to mankind. Re- | 


ligion therefore is promoted by an eſtabliſhment, 
in caſe the doctrines be true; and hurt, if they 


be erroneous; whether there be unity or diver- 
ſity of belief. The croud then of evils, rec- 


Foned up in page 41, docs not proceed from 


1 the nature of an eſtabliſhment, but from the 
violence of men's paſſions; ; and perſecution, 


which is the chief, 1s moſt e exerted in 
ſupport of falſhood. 
The next objection againſt an eſtabliſhment | 


WH 15, that it contains“ no Plan or the extenſio on W - 


* e. TY, © Pg * . 4. l. 2 | 
virtue; 
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virtue; but promotes the growth of the 2 lhſh 
and worldly paſſions. If Church eſtabliſhments 
are too large, they may entice men to enter into 
the holy function through improper motives. 
But this is no juſt argument againſt a decent 
and comfortable proviſion for the miniſters of 
the goſpel. However then this reaſoning may 

be concluſive againſt foreign monaſteries; in a 


pamphlet publiſhed in England concerning the 


Teſt Act, it may well be judged beſide the 7 


queſtion, unleſs it were particularly ſhewn, how 

far it affects our Church. But, ſays he, amongſt 
the Diſſenters * their mini ifters are more dependent 
and active, and their flocks better attended, and 


conſequently more regular and religious. W the 
miniſters are more dependent, it is often a mis- 


fortune; fince we are miniſters of Chriſt, and 


= ought to be free to preach the doctrines of his 


goſpel. If they are more active to promote real 
virtue, they ought to be imitated. Whether 
their flocks or ours be more religious, the true 
faith ought to be preſerved, and errors in doc- 


trine to be no leſs avoided, than faults in practice. : 


Our Church, by her daily ſervice, her allowance ET 
of reading the Scriptures, as well as the exhor- _ 
tation and inſtruction of her miniſters, teaches 


plainly the way of falvation ; and it muſt be | _ | 


partly the fault of any of her members, if he ; . 
 tutters the i TUE or negligence of his regular 
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teacher to make him careleſs or deficient | in the 
knowledge of his duty. Evils ariſe from both 
extremes of extravagance and defect in the ſup- 
port of the Church; and it is unfair to enu- 
merate all the miſchiefs of one, without any 
hint of the danger of the other. But the mode 
of maintaining ogg miniſters is objected to, and 


tythes are called *a compulſory and unfair con- 


tribution. * Of all the grievances of eſtabliſhments 

this comes neareſt, ſays he, to a man's feelings. 
A man's feelings are not the beſt judges of right 
and wrong. "The. fe clings of an unjuſt or co- 
vetous man tempt him to think it an hardſhip 
: to pay what i is due. To the queſtion therefore, 
i the cauſe of religion here promoted ? we may 
| anſwer, that the cauſe of religion is promoted, . 


hen the goſpel of Chriſt is faithfully preached; . 


and that the labourer is worthy of his hire. Mr. 

0 Berington fays, * che workman, I know, de eſerves 
his wages. But then he muſt work, and he muſt 
work for me, and I am free to hire him; or he 
takes rom me what be has not earned. But 
we are miniſters of Chriſt, and not ſervants i 


* hired by individuals to humour their caprices 45 


and it is lawful for any government to ap- 
point the ſame method of ſupporting the Church, 


which was formerly choſen by God himſelf. 5 


The moderate maintenance therefore of miniſ- | 


= ters by Nun Is lawtul, and in a Church re- 
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68 
formed to the doctrines of the goſpel, promotes 
the cauſe of religion. 
Mr. Berington next produces the example of 
St. Paul, whoſe own hands miniſtered to his 
neceſſities, and the cenſure of our Saviour upon 
the pride of the Scribes and Phariſees. I can- 
not believe, that he ſeriouſly thinks it fit for 
| miniſters in this age to exerciſe ſome manual 
trade, and thus divert their time from ſtudy and . 
reflection. St. Paul was divinely inſpired, and 
wanted no improvement by human means. But 
though he preached the goſpel without charge F 


2000 Corinthians for particular reaſons ; yer -- 


„„ frequently inſiſts upon the right, which all 


miniſters have to live on the goſpel. With 

reſpect to our Saviour's cenſure, we know that 
pride and covetouſneſs are undoubtedly vices. 
But they are not the neceſſary conſequences of 

Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. And though he 
can find no good effedts 3 yet it is evident that a 
legal eſtabliſhment keeps up a ſucceſſion of men 
to teach the ſame doctrines. And if theſe doc- 


trines be true, the honour of God and increaſe 8 


of virtue muſt be thereby promoted. 80 
The laſt objection is, that eſtablichenents i by. 


religion are hurtful to the general intereſt of the 


ate. Though the exceſſive emoluments and 


power claimed by the Church of Rome have 1 


been Hurffut to e 1 5 or the p* : 
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viſion and protection granted by our laws may 
be proved beneficial. It is conducive to the 
general intereſt of the ſtate, that the goſpel 
ſhould be preached in purity and truth. And 
as we have great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that num- 
bers of the Papiſts and Diſſenters are eager to 
work the ruin of the Church; neceſſity obliges 
us to wiſh, that they may be Geprived of the 
power of executing their deſign. The moſt 
| beneficial ſtate in a kingdom would be, that all 


| were of one mind, and profeſſed the true reli- 


5 gion. The next is, that all were ſo benevolent, 
as to allow a mutual toleration. In the latter 
caſe the neceſſity of teſts would ceaſe, and poſ- 
ſibly at times their expediency likewiſe. That 
the Church of Rome, when in power, has been 
commonly intolerant, hiſtory informs us; and 
that the Diſſenters have ſhewn the fame ſpirit 
the experience of the laſt century proves. The 
Church of England has in general been much 
more moderate; and thoſe, who affect to think 


themſelves forlorn, and are diſcontented with 125 
their preſent ſituation, betray ſome ingratitude 


for the relaxations they enjoy, and give a bad 
omen of the manner, in which eye would em- 
5 ploy any farther indulgence. 
But an eſtabliſhment, ſays Mr. ae 


Z ie the ſtate from PN 72 mg the attachment, : 


| or commanding the Tr vices * 40 it's members. 1 
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In places of honour the ſtate only wants the 
ſervice of a few. And it is better to be de- 
prived of the perſonal aſſiſtance of part of our 
fellow ſubjects, than truſt numbers of them 
with arms, eſpecially as officers, who have fo 
often endeavoured to ſpread their falſe religion 

| with fire and ſword. The loyalty of the Pa- 
piůſts is of a late date. And we have no proof, 
that the generality entertain benevolent affec- 
tions towards the profeſſors of any other branch 
of the C hriſtian religion. Beſides, the attach- 
ment of any particular ſect to the ſtate, when 
they ſtand upon terms, can ſeldom be procured 
by granting common rights, if they be not fa- 
voured with the excluſive e of 10 5 


and power. 


We may g grant cart of Mr. N 8 fifth 
propoſition, that fe national. Church of this 
_ country 7s not eſſential 70 it's civil conflitution. 
But it does not follow, that it would be equally | 
 fafe in the hands of the D. enters or Roman 
Catholics ; ; or that the ſtate thould not protect 0 
the preſent eſtabliſhment for it's religious bene- 
fits. Our civil rights might be ſecured by men 
of any religion, who were duly ſenſible of their 
nature and value. But perhaps there are none 
equal to true Proteſtants of the Church of Eng- 
land in zeal for our conſtitution, or in tenets 


3 to loyalty and liberty. Our 3 5 


. % , bike 


| anceſtors. - 
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anceſtors reſiſted many of the impoſitions of 


the Church of Rome. But at the ſame time 
| they yielded to ſome, that were not a little 
grievous. For though, when the power of that 
Church was higheſt in theſe realms, a man 
could not be executed for a civil offence without 
a trial by his peers ; yet for the ſuſpicion of he- 
reſy he might be impriſoned and ſubject to very 
barbarous uſage, and put to an ignominious and 
cruel death without any ſuch privilege. Even 
„ i civil conſtitution therefore Was not o per EE 
©: ot un the hands of the Papiſts. 


The deſign of king James in granting tole- 


ration to ſeetaries has been always looked upon 
as very evident. Mr. Berington believes that it 
was not to overturn the national Church. Many © 
5 others are convinced, that his chief intention 
was to introduce Popery. The aſſertion, that 
nothing could be more indifferent to a patriot 
king, and a patriot legiſlature than the ſtabi- 
lity or fall of the ef Church, and that 
their /e attention muſt ever be directed to the 
| preſervation and ftrength of the civil conflitution, 
5 Leng too little value upon the doctrines of reli- 
Our expectations from Chriſtianity are 
infnitchy beyond all temporal bleſſings. And” 
every wile man, when he cannot enjoy both, 
would rather part with his civil than religious ” 
| rights. uy Prey king! e and * 0 
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' patriot e will take care, that the pureſt 
doctrines of Chriſtianity be ſet before the peo- 
ple; that, if they make a bad choice, and pre- 
fer the deciſions of men to the Word of God, 
or are captivated with the name of the Old 
=» Church, and do not conſider, whether it's doc- 
trines be conformable to the precepts of the Goſ- - 
pel, the fault may reſt upon their own heads. In 
| ſhort, high and low ſhould be careful to chuſe the 
way of truth; and though we ought not to at- 
tempt to compel others, we ſhould do all in our 
Power to lead them into the paths of ſalvation. 
O.ur anceſtors, who made the Teſt Laws, are 
= accuſed of eſtabliſhing the monſtrous paradox, 
that. taking the Sacrament ſhould qual ify for 
bearing his majeſty”. s cockade. We may appeal 
to every impartial perſon, whether this be a true 
ſtate of the queſtion. Is an officer, then, only a 
man Who wears a cockade 25 King James tam- 
pered with the ſoldiers to overturn our civil and 
religious liberties; and thoſe, who. are here r men- 
80 as wearing cockades, had no ſmall power 
and influence in the army. I do not deſign to 
enter into a defence of all the penal Ds But . 
hen they are arraigned, the practices and pro- 
vocations of the Catholics and Diſſenters ſnould 
be ſtated at the ſame time, and they ſhould be 
: fairly quoted according to their meaning. 
Before Mr. 9 draws. his concluſion, 
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he recapitulates the propoſitions, which he 
ſeems to himſelf to have eſtabliſhed. But 
_ whilſt the Engliſh Catholics acknowledge ſuch 
authority in the Pope, they cannot be juſtly ſaid 
to bold no opinions, which ſhould exclude them 
from ſome of the benefits of the Revolution; and 
he has failed to prove that our *civi/ conſtitution 
would be equally ſafe in the hands of the Diſ- 
ſenters or Catholics, as in thoſe of the national 
Church. The treatment therefore of the Pa- 
piſts does not deſerve to be called "a rod of iron, 
whilſt they are allowed to live in equal Peace | 


and ſecurity with others, are double taxed in 


name, and not in reality, and only deprived of 
| power, which they have formerly abuſed.” France, 
it is ſaid, has ſet us the example of granting 
equal privileges to all Citizens. What relaxa- 
tion France will permit in religious points is 
not yet certain. But if all Catholic kingdoms 
ſhould allow equalit y of juriſdiction to Proteſt- 
ants, there is ſome reaſon, why we ſhould be 
cautious, how we admit the Catholics to the 
ſame favour. Proteſtants acknowledge 1 no foreign 


8 juriſdiction, and are not therefore lable 0 de 
1 5 tempted externally from their humanity or alle- 


1 giance. Whereas Catholics admit a ſupremacy 3 


5 in the Pope, the extent of which Mr. Bering- 


ton has not ſatisfactorily defined, either poſitively 1 


© or negatively ; ; lince the e negative pork of his de- 


BT. 1 . lb. 1. 23. 0 P. 66, . 23. 5 » Ib, 115 


IE „„ E + TY finition 


,, : 

| finition is not ſanctioned by the general practice 
of the Popes, and unleſs the doctrines and rules 
of the Church of Rome ſhould be greatly re- 


formed, a Pope may canonically be guilty of 
much ſeverity and oppreſſion againſt thoſe, who 


deliver the truths of the golpel. We do not 
with to oppreſs the Papiſts. But before we can 


think ourſelves ſafe from perſecution and op- 


preſſion, if they obtained power, we muſt be 


acknowledged by them as fellow chriſtians, the 


authority of the Pope be clearly defined, and 
above all we ſhould be informed, how far the 
Engliſh Catholics are bound to form or change 
their opinions by the voice of their Church, 


and what promiſes of obedience their biſhops 
and prieſts make to the Pope, when * are 
Eo ronſecrated or ordained. | 
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CHAP. EL 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF 


| ROME AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
IN POINTS WHERE THEY DIFFER IN 
FAITH OR PRACTICE; FROM WHICH 1T 
MAY BE JUDGED, waosE DOCTRINE 18 
MOST CONFORMABLE 10 nE HOLY 
SCRIPT URES. : = 


HE Church of Rome 8 that 
their Church can add ſuch authority 


to the Scripture, that it is only to be received 
by the people through the medium of their 
teachers, and in the ſenſe put upon it by Popes 
and Councils. The Church of England be- 
lieves, that the Church derives all its au- 
thority from Scripture, and 18 obliged to pub- 
liſh it's doctrines. without addition « or dimi- 
nution.“ 3 | 


1 The horch of | Fare ell many Aus = 


trines upon tradition. —The Church of Eng- 
land acknowledges the 9 — alone as a 
complete rule of faith,” 1 


3. The Church of B's W 1 . 


Pope Is the firſt e in the Chriſtian Church; po 


1 co. i. 8. 5 * 2 Tim, mt. 16, 17. a 9 
5 that 


„ 
that he has a ſupremacy over all others; the 
extent of this ſupremacy is not defined by the 
defenders of Popery; ſeveral Popes have there- 
fore eſtabliſned unwarrantable claims, and been 


obeyed by the generality of the Papiſts. The 


Church of England believes, that all the A- 


| poltles were equal in power; that there is no 
primacy in the Church of Chriſt, except for 
order and diſcipline ; that the Pope never en- 


joyed any primacy, as the Sacceſſor of St. Pe- 


ter, but as the Biſhop of the imperial city, 
during ſix centuries; and that ſuch primacy 
conveys no prerogative of dictating to other 5 
Ty according to his own pleature,” 


+ The Church of Rome 100 an Iofallibi- 


5 lity. This Infallibility is by ſome given to aPope 5 
and Council; by ſome to the Pope alone in the | 
e Exercue of his power. be Church of Eng- 


land believes the Apoſtles to have been infallible 


in their doctrines, through the aſſiſtance of the 5 
8 ſpirit; ; but that now, ſince the goſpel is com- 


| pleted, every doctrine muſt derive it's author- | 
* from the {cri pies: alone.“ 3 = 


= 73 The Church of 8 has 0 708 upon —— 
the vulgar the belief of many miracles, ill- at- i 
teſted, and wrought upon trifling occaſions — | 
The Church of England believes, that God — 
confirmed bis revelations, and ſometimes in 7 


* Mat. xxiti, 8. 2 Cor, xi. 5. „ 1 Cer. xiv. 37. 5 
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important caſes vindicated his glory by r mira- 


cles; which are now wiſely withdrawn, when 


their neceliity has ceaſed. 


6. The Church of Rome encourages tl 
grimages to particular places, and promiſes 


pardon of fins to the penitent, who viſit par- 
_ ticular Churches, or Tombs of Martyrs, ac- 
cording to the appointment of the Pope. — _ 
The Church of England believes, that repent-= 
ance alone is neceſſary and ſufficient ; and that 
pilgrimages are ſuperſtitious, as attributing too 
much holineſs to places or relicts; and hurtful, 
as taking perſons from the 8 of their 
"_ to Performa. an uſeleſs Journeys 


7. The Church 1 Rome. encourages the N 
uſe of i images, as lawful and expedient.— The 
Church of England believes it equally unlawful 
for Chriſtians to bow to images in divine wor- 
e as it was for the 1 . 


8. The Church of Rome 1 a tranſub- | 


ſtantiation of the elements in the ſacrament; N 

Vhich the council of Trent calls a change . 
real fleſh and blood, and the Abbe Mann ex- . 

| plains by a change into Chriſt's glorified bodj / 
Ehe Church of England believes the Lord's _ 

=_ ſupper to be a memorial of his death, which on 
- * oe. by faith t to our e and falvation ; V 
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and that our Saviour's words, when he ſays, 
This is my body, are no more to be literally un- 
derſtood, than when he calls himſelf 7 Way, a 

Door, or a Vine. The Abbe Mann's explanation 
is to be rejected, not only for it's novelty, but 


| becauſe we have no perception by our ſenſes, 
either of Chriſt's natural or Sia Oy In 


he ſacrament. 


9. The Church of Rome hrs | l 


ages practiſed perſecution for religious opinions. 


And though many members of that commu- 
nion were of a mild, merciful, and compaſſion- 
ate diſpoſition; ; yet the uncharitable part ge- 


nerally prevailed, and ſhed torrents of inno- 


cent blood by cruſades, maſſacres, and judicial 
Hy executions. Ahe zeal of the Church of Eng- 
land, and of other proteſtants, has ſometimes 
gone to unwarrantable exceſſes, though not to 
the fame degree. Yet ſhe has on ſeveral occa- 
| fions plainly ſhewn, that her chief Ty 9 FR 
rit is that of toleration. 


1 The Church of Ron confines alyation 
i her own Pale.—The Church of Eng- 
land believes, that all who profeſs Chriſt are 
part of his Church on earth, and will be „ 

proved by him, as far as they conform to the 


15 W in faith and . 5 


11, The Church of Rome calls 5 upon a Saints 
1 es for 
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for their aſſiſtance in prayer, though thei is 
no command in the goſpel for ſuch a practice, 
and they are not certain that the Saints know 

our petitions.— The Church of England in 
her prayers to God depends only upon the in- 
terceſſion of our bleſſed Saviour, and the afſiſt= 
ance 'of the holy ane 35 


12. The Church of Monde prays- for the 
dead. — The Church of England eſteems ſuch _ 
pirayers uſeleſs, as every one will be TOO 

e to the deeds done i in the Body” 


2 TY The Church of Rome . te 


: Laity from reading the ſcriptures. — The 
Church of England thinks, that private en- 
quiries into the meaning of the goſpel promote 


* chriſtian knowledge, provided they be under- 


a taken with holy and Prudence 


14. The Church P1 Rome JE how public 


ſ ſervice. to be celebrated in Latin, a language 
title underſtood by the generality of her mem- _ 
[bers.— The Church of England thinks, that 


5 4 e 1 Cor, xv. 15. 


every one ſhould pray with the underſtanding, : 


as well as with the ſpirit; which cannot be : 


5 e in an 2 unknown tongue. _ 


1 Ee: The Church of Rome brate celibacy 5 


os Wm Tim, 11. 6. © 2Cor. V. 10. | ola v. 30. A4, xvii 11. 1 


„„ 
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as more holy than matrimony, and; forbids the 
clergy to take a wife; though marriage is 
numbered amongſt their ſacraments, and St. 
Peter himſelf was a married man. — The 
Church of England believes, that all Chriſtians 


2. are at liberty. to chuſe either ſtate, provided 


they obſerve the rules of chaſtity, e to 
Ty their circumſtances and inclinations.” 5 


. 110 The Church = Node forbids marriages 
between diſtant relations without a diſpenſation 
from the Pope, and he has thence been fre- 
quently troubleſome to kings, who were threat- 
enced with excommunication, if they did not 
divorce their lawful wives. Ar the ſame time 


it permits diſpenſations for inceſtuous mar- 
= riages.— The Church of England forbids no 


marriages, which ſhe does not believe to be 
forbidden in ſeripture; | and for ſuch the will 
allow no ie 


Abough: we hold he ene 1 the 
Chriſtian revelation, the divinity of our Saviour, 
and the efficacy of his death; we are treated 
by the papiſts as heretics out of the pale of 
chriſtianity, becauſe we do not acknowledge 
the authority of the Church of Rome, the ſu- 


Premacy of the Pope, and the doctrine of tran - 
5 3 Let them then ſhew 7 what | 


%% found- 
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foundation theſe tenets reſt, and how far they 
are eſſential to ſalvation, When they boaſt _ 
that theirs is the Old Church, they ſhould de- 
clare in what articles the Engliſh Catholics 
differ from foreigners and the mandates of an- 
cient Popes, whe are acknowledged 1 in general 
to have been guilty of uſurpations, though 
they ſeem very unwilling to ſpecify particulars, 
The plea of the antiquity of their Church is 
quite inſufficient; unleſs it's doctrines can be 
proved to conform to the goſpel. Since error 
is to be forſaken, though never ſo ancient; 
and truth is to be embraced, though it has 


been long obſcured or Interrupted. We are 


informed, that ſome hereſies began even in the 


5 time of the apoſtles. All doctrines therefore 5 


muſt be tried by the word of God. For not 
be that commendeth himſe A 15 approved, but 5 
whom the Lo, a commendeth.8 


